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society even under the Romanoffs. Great forces were accumu- 
lating under the crust of an autocratic order. The order itself 
was undergoing transformations. 

Mr. Bullard devotes part of his book to the Siberian phase of 
the Russian crises. While some of these chapters are very illum- 
inating, many an assertion would seem rather light-hearted in 
view of the recent events. The book was completed when 
Koltchak's prospect was bright and presents this episode in a 
very favorable light. His whole picture of the Koltchak move- 
ment has been proven by subsequent events as in absolute con- 
tradiction to the facts. Koltchak collapsed because he lacked 
support, because all Siberia was against him. Shall we draw the 
conclusion that some of Mr. Bullard's material concerning Soviet 
Russia is equally inadequate? 

Altogether Mr. Bullard's book, while admirably sketching the 
Russian situation in the summer of 1917, while containing inter- 
esting data concerning the events in Siberia and the Allied diplo- 
macy in Russia, also some correct observations over the psychology 
of the Russians, fails to give an adequate account of the situation 
in Russia under the Soviets and is too ready to accept popular 
explanations which do not throw light on the central issue of the 
Russian revolution. Many minor errors, many misstatements 
concerning the history of revolutionary movements and revolu- 
tionary doctrines, are only natural with a non-Russian who does 
not master the Russian language. 

Moissaye J. Olgin, 
New York City. 

Bolshevism at Work. By William T. Goode, M. A. Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. N. Y., 1920, pp. 143. 

This book deals with conditions in Russia during July and 
August of 1919, when Mr. Goode visited that country as a corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian. Though nothing in it 
will prove startlingly new, the work is a most surprisingly com- 
plete and sympathetic exposition of the Bolshevik government 
as a "going concern," condensed into 143 pages. 

On the outer cover, we read: "This is not a work of propa- 
ganda, but an accurate and authoritative answer to the question: 
What has the Soviet government actually done in such fields as 
industry, land, labor, food control, education, trade unions, 
national control, national health, and the judicial systems? 
. . ." Obviously, it would be impossible to give a really 
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adequate discussion of so many complicated problems within 
such small compass. To thus compress and abbreviate, the 
author necessarily took a single, unifying point of view, selecting 
the material which naturally grouped around this to form a 
coherent exposition. A glance at the first paragraphs of the 
succeeding chapters furnishes the key. The author spent one 
month in Russia. His personal observations were territorially 
limited to the route from the Esthonian frontier to Moscow and 
return, plus such expeditions in and about the capital as could 
be wedged in between interviews during the short time men- 
tioned. The work is founded directly and chiefly upon interviews 
with such Russian leaders as Lenin, Tchitcherin, Lunacharsky, 
Miliutin, etc. To these men, who speak to us through the 
medium of Mr. Goode, the present Russian government is a 
practical problem in organization and administration. The 
surprising lucidity and force of the presentation is clearly due to 
its being consistently viewed from that angle. 

Soviet Russia means to Lenin and his associates not merely 
passing events, but the ultimate significance of those events to 
their minds. Mr. Goode brings us a picture, however crude as 
to details, of the industrial democracy these leaders have seen in 
a dream and are trying against terrific odds to embody in actual 
institutions. The experiment is viewed as a whole, colored by 
the motives which created it and the aims which give it unity and 
coherence. For this reason the book should serve as an invalu- 
able counterpoise to the American newspaper version of soviet- 
ism, which has consisted chiefly of incoherent comment upon 
detached happenings or alleged happenings seen against our own 
social and economic background instead of the one to which they 
belong. It is perfectly natural that the Russian leaders should 
attribute the present misfortunes of their country to Allied 
economic strangulation, spying and subsidies to military adven- 
turers. And it is equally characteristic that those who hate the 
soviet idea should try to fix upon the Russian Government the 
blame for these same misfortunes. 

Mr. Goode has made the most of his limited opportunities for 
observation and interviewing, but his contribution must not be 
overestimated; the great, judicious, eclectic work on the Soviets 
remains unwritten. The average reader who does not know his 
Eastern Europe at first hand needs to know more about peasant 
life, with its peculiar economic and social background and the 
ideas which are inseparable from that mode of life. The greatest 
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present need is for more data on the facts, set before us by skilled 
investigators who are blind neither to the merits nor to the 
demerits of the present occidental economic system. The report 
of the British Labor Delegation to Russia (New York Nation, 
September 25, 1920) is a step in the right direction, but it is 
altogether too meager. 

It is regrettable also that such books as Mr. Goode's do not 
give the reader at the outset a clear, brief statement of the soviet- 
ist politico-economic thesis in terms of the development of our 
own institutions and theories. The idea of abolishing hereditary 
succession to the posts carrying great economic power and the 
election of organizers of industry by the community at large is 
startling to us. It is no more startling, however, than was polit- 
ical democracy two centuries ago. Most economists doubt the 
immediate applicability of economic democracy to highly indus- 
trialized nations. But this is no reason for treating the very 
idea like a savage does a religious taboo. It is this ridiculously 
primitive inquisitorial attitude which such books as Bolshevism 
at Work should help to dissipate. 

M. M. Knight, 
University of Utah. 

The Peace Treaty and the Economic Chaos of Europe. By Nor- 
man Angell. The Swathmore Press, London, 1920. Price, 
3 s., 143 pp. 
In this book Norman Angell presents, in his usual clear-headed 
and convincing manner, a very real picture of the economic 
dilemma of Europe and, since he is always a constructive critic, 
a way out of the labyrinth, if the advice of such men as Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Mr. Vanderlip, and an array of British bankers 
and publicists, could be followed. He points out that to demand 
bricks, having taken away the straw, is at least stupid, which, 
being interpreted in terms of the present European situation, 
means that it is a physical impossibility for Germany to deliver 
coal to France in the quantities required to meet the terms of 
the treaty, because her transportation is disorganized, much of 
her rolling stock having already been taken away, and her miners, 
owing to underfeeding, being unable to produce the quantities 
expected. 

Mr. Angell says "No French public man dare suggest the 
return of German rolling stock as the roar of indignation which 
would greet the proposal to return anything to the Boche would 



